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"The pioneers, so much lauded in song and story, were the men who first broke the path into the wilderness, but who degenerated the status of their class to do it. They became incapacitated for the steady labor of civilized industry, and when the country became so filled up that game was scarce, agriculture a necessity, and law began to be recognized and employed, the pioneers moved on into the wilderness. In their habits they were idle and shiftless, and almost always too fond of strong drink. The class of settlers who succeeded them were little better in their habits, although they began to clear the forests and till the soil."
It would be difficult to put more ignorance into the same space.
No sympathy is or will be asked for the pioneers in the Southwest, "so much lauded in song and story," on account of the uprising of Mr. William Graham Sumner, Professor of Practical and Social Science in Yale. The assault has the palliation of passion. It is true the blood had time to cool in a legal sense, but the offense was grievous and of a twofold nature. If the Professor will accept it, I will, as the biographical scribe of General Jackson, apologize for the threat to hang the Professor's friends in the Hartford Convention. The other offense is more complicated. The war of 1812 should not have been brought on by that daring pioneer, Clay, without giving New England time to get her fishing smacks in before the shooting commenced; and General Jackson, the fighting pioneer, was just a little rough on his friends at New Orleans.riend of Hurr, an enemy of Jefferson, and that he had acted in a subordinate manner at Natc.be/, rellecling on the Administration, and winning popularity for himself. Jackson had m;ulithe acquaintance of Hurr when in C'ongre.Hs, In 1X05 llmr visited Jackson, and made a contract with him for Uiiits for the expedition down the Mississippi."
